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A BRONZE SATYR 


LTHOUGH before the time of Alexander the Great and 

his followers Greek sculptors had the ability to represent 
the human figure in almost any pose, it was not until the Hellen- 
istic Age that the complex and unusual attitude of the body was 
widespread in sculpture. In that cosmopolitan age the artist 
sought to create sculptures pleasing when viewed from any 
angle, and the dancing figure with its contrasted motions of 
different parts of the body afforded one of the best opportunities 
for this display of virtuosity. Furthermore, at this time, 
sculptors searched for new subjects or reinterpreted old themes 
in the spirit of the age. The satyr was one such. These mythical 
creatures were used innumerable times ‘on archaic and later 
vase-paintings, and they appear on coins and gems. In the fifth 
century Myron made a statue of one of their number, Marsyas, 
the satyr who challenged Apollo himself to a musical contest. 
Praxiteles, in the fourth century, also used the figure; and in 
Hellenistic times the subject was extremely popular. In this 
period the satyrs who had danced on the vases performed their 
steps in plastic art. 

Half animal, half human, satyrs, or silenoi, with whom they 
became practically synonymous, possessed attributes of both 
men and horses, and later they were often mixtures of men and 
goats. Nature spirits of the forests and mountains, they were 
attached to the god Dionysos at an early period; as his followers 
they were fond of wine, music, and dancing, and are shown in 
art indulging in mad and often gross frolics. Beginning in the 
fourth century and later in the Hellenistic Period the animal 
and sensual side of their personality was less emphasized; they 
were humanized into beings whose animal qualities were still 
“indicated by a pointed ear, a tail, or a snub-nosed face, but 
whose wild natures were tempered to indulge more decorously 
in the joys of music, dancing, and the pursuit of nymphs. 

Recently the Museum has acquired, as a purchase from the 
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J. H. Wade Fund, a rare bronze statuette’ of a piping, dancing 
satyr, Hellenistic in date. Crowned with vines and berries, 
bearded, and with the pointed ear of his race, the satyr is 
poised on the toes of his right foot, while the left is lifted in a 
step of the dance. His right arm is bent to hold the pipes which 
he must originally have been playing. Unfortunately the musi- 
cal instrument no longer remains. The left arm is missing and he 
may never have had a tail. Across his mouth and tied at the 
back of his neck is represented in the bronze the leather band, 
the phorbeia or capistrum, with holes at the mouth into which 
the ends of the pipes were placed when he played. This con- 
trivance, which compressed the cheeks, served as a sort of 
bellows when he made music. 

As one in a long chain of satyrs who linked those by Praxiteles 
to the silenoi of the Pompeiian paintings, the little Museum 
statuette may be compared with the Dancing Satyr’ in the 
Naples Museum and the bronze satyr* from Pergamon in 
Berlin. In its beautiful symmetry of movement and the fluid, 
rhythmic lines it presents when turned slowly around, the 
Museum piece is close to the Naples satyr. But the face of the 
Museum bronze, not at all humanized as is the Naples example, 
still betrays the animal origin of the creature. No expression of 
human emotion plays across the flat-nosed countenance. It has 
not become, as has the face of the Berlin satyr, a bucolic 
peasant type whose affinity with the silenoi is merely conven- 
tional. The Museum accession combines the sensitive realism 
of the fine Hellenistic artist, who delighted in portraying the 
human body in motion, with a reflective awareness of the 
traditional essence of a satyr’s character. 

SILVIA A. WUNDERLICH 


GIFTS TO THE MAJOLICA COLLECTION 
Intimate and personal in their appeal are two interesting salt- 
cellars' made in the mid-decades of the sixteenth century at 
Urbino, Italy. Boat-shaped, raised on an octagonal pedestal, 
these salts are typically Renaissance in their style, with two 
chubby putti used as the main theme of decoration of each. 


INo. 45.366. Height 834”. Illustrated on cover. Said to have been found in Alexandria, Egypt. 
Formerly in the collection of Dr. Joseph Eddé, Alexandria. 

2 Bulle; Der Schéne Mensch im Altertum, Pl. 102. 

3 Winifred Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, P|. uxxtv b. 

'Nos. 45.126, 127. Height 8”. Illustrated on inside front cover. 
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Appropriately enough, each figure carries a bowl-like shell from 
which salt could easily be served as well as from the center well, 
in which, small in size and shallow, again the representation of 
a cherub appears, here rendered by means of the delicate and 
skillful palette of the painter. These pieces of majolica are 
invested with a quality of ceremony, and when not in use at the 
dining table, they could very satisfactorily fill the role of orna- 
ments. At one time these salts were part of the great Spitzer 
Collection’ in Paris; later they were added to the collection of 
Samuel Mather, in Cleveland, and they come to the Museum 
now as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Philip R. Mather. Another 
piece of Urbino majolica, a low-footed bowl* with escalloped 
edge, also formerly in the Samuel Mather Collection, has been 
given by the same donors. On this, in the blue and orange colors, 
is painted Abraham taking Isaac to the place of sacrifice. 

The essence of majolica is the opaque, tin glaze, milky white 
in color, upon which the design was applied in a wide range of 
colors. The technique of making this was learned by Moorish 
potters from the Near East about the fourteenth century, per- 
haps earlier, and it was probably through them that the secrets 
of making this particular pottery were carried to Italy. Paterna, 
in the province of Valencia, was famous in the fourteenth 
century for the production of this tin-enamel ware, and the 
Museum is indebted to Miss Helen Humphreys who has added 
three rare pieces of Paterna majolica to the memorial collection 
given by her in honor of her mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Humphreys; in 1943, a fine albarello of the same make 
was also given to this memorial by Miss Humphreys. One of the 
new accessions, a large bowl,* is decorated with the characteris- 
tic green and manganese-purple of the Paterna workshop; a 
bold, sharply delineated seated figure of a woman, certainly 
Oriental in spirit, is centered in this bowl. She wears a crown, 
and resting lightly on the finger tips of each flexed arm is a ball- 
like ornament. Four fish encircle the shoulder of this deep bowl, 
and the soft green of the enamel glaze gives a very satisfactory 
illusion of watery depths. A smaller bowl,* with identical color 
scheme, portrays an exotic bird with widespread tail and wind- 


2 La Collection Spitzer (Cat., 1892), Vol. IV, p- 44, No. 89. 
3No. 45.125. Diameter, 10%”. 

4No. 45.29. Diameter 1414”. Illustrated on inside front cover. 
5 No. 45.30. Diameter, 1034”. 
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tossed topknot. It has all the vanity of a peacock, and it is 
skillfully fitted into the circular surface. An albarello® is the 
third piece, and this, with less green and more manganese 
enamel, shows an allover design of mock Kufic lettering, a style 
of ornament closely associated with Paterna earthenware. All 
of these pieces’ were excavated at Paterna and, as a result, are 
not in perfect condition; but they stand as evidence of the high 
degree of skill of the Moorish artisans working in clay decorated 
with color. HELEN S. FOOTE 


A GIFT OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LACE 


A collection of lace recently given to the Museum supplements 
earlier generous gifts of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. This lace 
is also given in memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. 

Among a group of lappets are two of Brussels bobbin lace of 
the type known as point d’ Angleterre. Of these eighteenth- 
century pieces, one in the Regency style has all the exuberance 
of the first decades of the eighteenth century.’ The large vase 
motif and floral cornucopias in undulating movement are bor- 
dered by fern-like leaves. The delicate veining, or céte, is char- 
acteristic of Brussels lace. The small sprays of flowers are in 
needlepoint. A second lappet of point d’ Angleterre is in the Louis 
XV style.” The characteristic veining, or cd¢e, distinguishes this 
lace. 

A garniture for a cap is of fine Brussels lace, with an allover 
design of delicately veined flowers and leaves.’ Another fine 
lappet is an eighteenth-century Flemish Binche lace.‘ The 
characteristic flat design of this type of lace is on a mesh-of 
point de neige. Edgings of Binche of two widths are unusual in 
their design.® A fourth lappet is a French needlepoint Alengon 
lace of the late eighteenth century.° The small floral motifs 
characteristic of the Louis XVI period are worked in buttonhole 
stitch. The ground is a fine mesh of twisted threads. An Italian 
Burano edging is another example of needlepoint lace.’ 


6 No. 45.28. Height, 814”. 

7 Ex Collection: Vincente Novella. 

INo. 45.82-83. Length 47”; width 434”. Illustrated on p. 41. 

3No. 45.84. Length 47”; width 534”. Illustrated on p. 41. 

3 No. 45.90. Length 55”; width 414”. 

4 No. 45.93-94. Length 4814”; width 334”. Illustrated on p. 41. 

5 No. 45.36. Length 5834”; width 3”; No. 45.87-89. Varying lengths, width 2”. 
6 No. 45.96. Length 4514”; width 314”. Illustrated on p. 41. 

TNo. 45.85. Length 72”; width 34”. 
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Two edgings of Valenciennes lace belong to the old type which 
is difficult to distinguish from Binche.* They have two types of 
ground, the so-called “‘virgin” ground, or fond 2 cing trous, and 
the oeil de perdrix. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


TWO INLAID BRASSES 


Last year the Near Eastern Department was enriched by the 
addition of a ewer’ and a platter,’ both of brass inlaid with 
silver and dating from the thirteenth century.The technique, 
which had been known for a long time, reached the highest level 
of its development in Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. It consists chiefly 
in denting the brass so that the silver can get a “toe-hold.” 
Silver wires were thus laid on narrow, raised ridges of brass, 
which had been punctured with a line of uneven holes. When the 
silver was hammered, some of it was forced into the holes until 
it adhered. Broader expanses of brass were outlined with raised 
ridges, which were dented or otherwise roughened so as to hold 
a wide sheet of silver by its edges. Unfortunately, only a few of 
the medieval objects have much of the original silver intact. 
The Museum’s ewer is typical of such vessels made in Persia 
at this time. The twelve-fluted body, the long neck with pro- 
tuberant spout, and the long graceful handle are all found 
repeated in other examples, though few have the same dis- 
tinguished proportions or “sheer power of form.”* The decora- 
tion of the handle, neck, and spout is floral and foliate. In 
raised relief on the spout and neck, respectively, are the usual 
couchant and seated lions. At the base of the neck column is a 
meaningless inscription. There are four other inscriptions, more 
decorative than meaningful, the intent of which is to convey 
good wishes to the owner. On the shoulder and near the bottom 
of the main body is writing in Naskhi characters with human 
heads, and high on the body and around the base are Kufic 
characters. One word, engraved just below the shoulder, reads 
“Muhammad.” Around the top of the body march winged, 
hare-like animals set off by foliate scrolls, and around the center 


8 No. 45.91. Length 1094”; width 214”; No. 45.92. Length 75”; width 154”. 

1No. 45.27. Height 1714”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund and part donation from H. 
Kevorkian. Illustrated on p. 42. 

2No. 45.386. Diameter 2134”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund and part donation from H. 
Kevorkian. Illustrated on p. 43. 

3 Arthur Upham Pope in Masterpieces of Persian Art. 
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walk sphinxes, each of which is framed by interlacing bands in a 
ground of arabesques. The curve of the bottom is decorated with 
more interlacing bands and foliate ornament. 

The body of the vessel is of the early thirteenth century (or 
earlier) and the neck and handle of the fourteenth.* 

The tray is Syrian, of the mid-thirteenth century, and, 
despite its loss of silver, exhibits a remarkably high degree of 
workmanship. It is regrettable that its reduction to fit a page 
of the Bulletin makes almost invisible its “superbly decorated”’® 
surface. Around the outer edge various animals pursue each 
other. Next comes a concave surface joining the lip to the 
bottom of the dish. It shows a procession of men carrying 
spears, swords, clubs, bows and arrows, hawks, game, boxes, 
and goblets. Most of the silver here is intact. The men are 
divided into five groups by circles filled with foliate design. On 
the bottom of the platter are large and small medallions showing 
hunting and dancing scenes, musicians and planets. The large 
medallions are connected by a band of men, animals, and birds 
evidently depicting scenes from the chase and arranged as a 
decorative, meaningless inscription. In the very center is a spot, 
originally silvered, encircled by birds. The entire background 
is covered with arabesque, foliate, and fret ornament.° 

Since all the scenes on the tray have to do with hunting or 
dancing, it can be assumed that it was used to serve the spoils 
of the hunt at a banquet. In spite of the loss of so much of the 
silver inlay, the piece is one of the finest of the type now known.’ 

HOWARD HOLLIS 


4 The difficulty of obtaining accurate information concerning Islamic objects has been mentioned 
in a previous Bulletin article. This ewer is reproduced in Sheldon Cheney, 4 World History of 
Art (1937), p- 376, where it is called Mosul (i.e. Mesopotamian, not Persian), 13th century. 
M. S. Dimand in “A Review of Sasanian and Islamic Metalwork in 4 Survey of Persian Art,” 
Ars Islamica, Vol. VIII (1941), p. 209, assigns it to the 14th century. (When these articles were 
written, the ewer belonged to the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania.) Arthur Upham 
Pope, Masterpieces of Persian Art (1945), Pl. 60, calls it 12th-13th century. (It is here also said 
to be 114” high, instead of 1734”.) Richard Ettinghausen, Metalwork from Islamic Countries, 
the catalogue of an exhibition held at the University of Michigan in 1943, dates it (No. 44) 
“Early thirteenth century, neck and handle fourteenth century.” 

In addition to his article mentioned above, Dr. Dimand has another article, “Saljuk Bronzes 
from Khurasan,” in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, November 1945. In both 
articles some of the earmarks he mentions for 12th- and 13th-century ewers apply to the 
Cleveland piece, and he gives no reason for calling it 14th century. It is to be hoped that he 
will expand his bulletin article for a publication permitting footnotes. 

5 Richard Ettinghausen, op. cit., No. 49. 

6 For a-very helpful article on the date and location of origin of certain Islamic metal objects 
see Mehmet Aga-Oglu, “About a Type of Islamic Incense Burner,” Art Bulletin, March 1945. 

7 Dr. Ettinghausen has not only given me valuable information concerning both the ewer and 
the tray, but also translated the inscriptions. 
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Brussels, Point a’ Angleterre Flemish, Binche French, Alengon 
NEEDLEPOINT AND BOBBIN LACE LAPPETS 


French and Flemish, XVIII Century 
Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, 1945 
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BRASS EWER WITH SILVER INLAY 
Persian, Early XIII Century, or earlier; neck and handle, XIV Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund and Part Donation from H. Kevorkian, 1945 
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Pieter Bruegel I, klemish, 1$2§-1569 
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A DRAWING BY PIETER BRUEGEL THE ELDER 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, the great Flemish Renaissance painter 
in the sixteenth century, is perhaps the earliest true exponent of 
realistic painting. A Fleming in every sense of the word, he not 
only is one of the earliest realists in the realm of landscape 
painting but he is one of the first to reflect in his work the social 
philosophy of his period. What constituted realism among 
Bruegel’s forerunners in fifteenth-century Flanders—those 
painters who followed in the wake of the Van Eyck brothers— 
was simply the use of portraits among the faces in a religious 
picture. These portraits were stylized types, to be sure, although 
they were adapted from current models, and they were used in 
conjunction with such accessories as landscape and architecture 
to enhance a specific theme, usually a religious one. 

Bruegel’s point of departure was twofold: he subordinated 
the traditional religious themes to his social interests, which 
took the form of village and landscape scenes primarily secular 
in character; secondly, he turned away from the prevalent 
dependence of the artists on the Italian style imported from the 
South around the turn of the 1500’s. Realistic secular themes 
were not entirely new; they had been used in the arts of 
fifteenth-century Germany in the drawings of the Hausbuch- 
meister or in the engravings of Van Meckenem, Schongauer, 
Direr, and the Little Masters, but the keenly penetrating 
observations of Bruegel produced a fresh outlook which initi- 
ated what was to develop into the distinctive genre type of 
seventeenth-century Dutch and Flemish painting. Bruegel was 
a painter, highly competent aesthetically, who had plenty to 
say sociologically; his mind was curious, interesting, and power- 
ful, and he had no false pretensions but entire honesty. 

For the figure types used in his later pictures, Bruegel made 
many drawing studies. One such group called ““Naer het Leven” 
or “After Life,” which were begun about 1559, are preparatory 
studies in pen and ink for the “Cycle des Paysans” in the 
National Gallery, London. From this group the Museum has 
recently acquired, from the J. H. Wade Fund, “Two Peasants 
in Half Figure,”* a drawing reproduced herewith and also 


1No. 45.114. Pen and ink drawing. Height 515” (151 mm.); width 734” (188 mm.). Ex-colls.: 
Oscar Huldschinsky, Berlin; Karl Rudolf; D. Birnbaum. 
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published and illustrated? elsewhere. All the figures in this group 
of drawings are portrayed with no undue emphasis upon facial 
characteristics or types, rather the artist has thought of them 
in terms of posture and clothing; the faces show no expression 
and are, in fact, rarely visible, the view being largely from the 
back or side of the figure. In the Museum accession two peasant 
figures appear; the peasant on the left, who is seen from the 
back, wears a fur cap and a leather jerkin with a pouch strapped 
over his right shoulder; the one on the right, who shows a pro- 
file with moustache and beard, has a turned-up coat collar 
which meets a slouch hat pulled down over his nose. Color 
notations written in Bruegel’s hand are visible beside the 
figures. Faint ink lines of a reddish hue still form the basis of 
the drawing, although many of the outlines have been strength- 
ened with pencil, perhaps at a later time. Bruegel himself may 
possibly have made these reinforcements, but it is difficult to 
determine. Perhaps they were added later by someone in his 
worksho op or even much later still by another hand. Van 
Mander’ writes that Bruegel made many drawings with inscrip- 
tions but had his wife destroy them during his last illness, fear- 
ing she might suffer from their implications. Those few which 
do remain exhibit all the mastery and precision of an auto- 
graphed work and add an important note to any drawing 
collection. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


A LITHOGRAPH BY CURRIER AND IVES 


On her ninety-third birthday, December 3, 1945, Mrs. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin most generously gave the Museum a litho- 
graph, colored by hand, after Durrie, published by Nathaniel 
Currier and James Merritt Ives. This example, entitled “New 
England Winter Scene,’’? not only commemorates Mrs. Bald- 
win’s birth date, as recorded on the label, but represents, in an 
excellent impression, the first print of this kind to come into the 
collection. 
Nowhere else is the United States of the mid-nineteenth 
3 Karl Tolnai, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels (Munchen, 1925), pp. 43, 87, Pl. 73; Edouard 
Michel, Bruegel (Paris, 1931), p. 106, Pl. 99, No. » 385 Huldschinsky Catalogue, Nov. 3, 1931, 
No. 23 (repro.). 
3 Le Livre des Peintres (1884), Vol. I, p. 304. 
No. 45-409. Height 16%” (417 mm.); width 235%” (600 mm.) Illustrated on inside back cover. 


See Jane Cooper Bland, Currier & Ives, 4 Manual for Collectors (New York, 1931), p- 187, 
No. 2431; Harry T. Peters, Printmakers to the American People, Vol. Il, p. 321, No. 2431. 
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century portrayed so thoroughly as in the vast output of this 
famous firm; the manners and customs of the period appear in 
these prints which, though often of great historical value, do 
not by any means always have artistic merit. Nevertheless, 
among them are such fine examples as this new Museum acces- 
sion, which can be considered in the top rank. 

Most of the Currier and Ives New England scenes, some 
twelve in all, were made from the paintings of George H. 
Durrie, the New England “snowman,” as he was called. His 
work has such native charm and so much flavor of its period 
that the prints by Currier and Ives after Durrie are among those 
most prized. Durrie’s painting is represented in the collections 
of the New York Public Library and Yale University. He was 
a native of New Haven, Connecticut, where he was born in 
1820 and where he worked. 

Besides this Currier and Ives, Mrs. Baldwin has given two 
others, “The Straw-Yard, Winter”? and “My Boyhood’s 
Home,’’ both of which are also representations of this type of 
lithography which has heretofore been absent from the collec- 
tion. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


“LION ON THE WATCH,” BY JEAN LEON GEROME 


In memory of her husband, F. W. Gehring, his wife has recently 
generously presented to the Museum an oil painting by Jean 
Léon Géréme called “Lion on the Watch.” This picture belongs 
to a series, done by Géréme around 1857, which are among the 
most interesting of his works. Géréme was one of the later 
French academicians who followed the strict tenets laid down 
by Ingres in his classical approach to painting. Obtaining his 
training under Delaroche and Gleyre, he was, like Ingres, a 
skillful draughtsman. In fact, he achieved such technical facility 
that his brilliance in that direction surpassed that of any of his 
contemporaries and amounted almost to virtuosity in the 
meticulous. His subject-matter was principally of an illustrative 
nature. He made a trip to Turkey in 1854 and three years later 
one to Egypt, as a result of which he used the African desert 
2No. 46.67. Height 1134”; width 157%”. Jane Cooper Bland, op. cit., p. 247, No. 2502; Harry 
T. Peters, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 369, No. 2502. 
3 No. 46.68. Height 8%”; width 127%”. Jane Cooper Bland, op. cit., p. 181, No. 2425; Harry T. 


Peters, op. cit., p. 317, No. 2426. 
1No. 45.25. Height 28”; width 39”. Illustrated on inside back cover. 
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as a background for various studies of lions he made. He also 
made notes of animals in the Paris zoo in the Fardin des Plantes. 
The new gift to the Museum illustrates admirably the perfec- 
tion of Géréme’s observations; the picture is perfect in details of 
zoology and habitat. By reproducing the effect of the sultry 
atmosphere to be found in the place itself, Géréme has created 
a verisimilitude as complete as possible. During the nineteenth 
century there was a renewed interest in portraying animals, 
particularly wild animals, which appeared extensively both in 
the romantic output of Delacroix and Barye as well as in the 
more restrained work of the academic painters. Géréme as a 
sculptor and painter, used the theme, though his approach was 
quite different from that of the romantic school. The new 
Museum accession represents the French academic style which 

has not previously been included in the Museum collection. 
HENRY S. FRANCIS 


AN EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS BY 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


The invention of lithography as a medium for printing at the 
end of the eighteenth century so revolutionized the outlook of 
the draughtsmen of prints that in a very short order the work 
of these graphic artists took an entirely new direction. It was 
not that lithography supplanted the other print mediums, it 
was rather that the new methods it employed tended to revital- 
ize the older print techniques into fresher and bolder expression. 

The very nature of the crayon line used in lithography made 
for great freedom in drawing, and although the artists who first 
used it on the stone produced results in the more restrained 
manner of the pencil drawing, by the time of men like Daumier 
and Gavarni and the whole company of French draughtsmen, 
the sketches had become much more vigorous. Fifty years later 
this breadth of drawing had reached the dynamic statement, 
the sparing means, and the large dimensions of -Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s poster art. Together with Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec 
takes an outstanding position in the lithographic art of nine- 
teenth-century France and he holds an enviable position in the 
lithography of any country. 

Born at Albi in Toulouse in 1864, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec- 
Monfa was descended from an ancient lineage. Becoming by 
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accident an invalid at fourteen, Lautrec was forced into the iso- 
lation of inactivity although living in active, horsy surround- 
ings. This inability to act was to crystallize his perception. 

Lautrec’s art training, such as it was, began in Paris under 
Léon Bonnat, but it was of short duration. After a break with 
his family, he retired to Montmartre to live. Here in Mont- 
martre, then at its height, he became preoccupied with the life 
of the music halls, cabarets, and the demi-monde and found in 
them a foil to the insufficiencies of his own hampered life; by 
piercing the despairing depths of the life he saw and by observ- 
ing with unfailing eye and recording with inimitable line the 
sordidness around him, he compensated for the vindictiveness 
of his own character and created a brilliant world of his own. 
It was in 1891 that he took up lithography, and before his pre- 
mature death in 1901, he had finished 365 designs in this 
medium alone. The subjects range from courtroom and park 
scenes to cabaret entertainers. 

Never did he fail to apply his taste and penetrating analysis, 
no matter how slight the theme. The strength in his concise 
and simple patterns and line, like that of Degas, was partly due 
to the choice of the oblique view, a trick assimilated from the 
Japanese prints of Hokusai. As a friend of Sescau the photog- 
rapher, he profited by the study of photographs. “The camera 
saw directly, clearly. It could ‘freeze’ action . .” though where 
it recorded, Lautrec went further and sensed the emotional. 

In March and April a small exhibition of Lautrec’s litho- 
graphs from the Museum collection, with a few additional loans, 
will be placed on view in Gallery XVI. It will contain, among 
others, two states of ““The Jockey,” and “Les Elles” series, all 
from the King Collection, as well as a group from the Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis B. Williams Collection. Among the latter are 
“Mile. Marcelle Lender en Buste,” ““Madame Réjane,” and 
“Aristide Bruant.” Loans include “Partie de Campagne” 
(D. 219')' and “La Loge au Mascaron Doré”’ (D. 16'),* from 
Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


1Loys Delteil, Le Peintre-Graveur Illustré (XIX et XX Sidcles): H. de Toulouse-Lautrec (Paris, 
1920). 
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CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1946 


Friday §. 10.30 a. m. 


8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 6. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 7. 2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3-45 m. 
Friday 12. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 13. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday ‘14. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


Friday 26. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 27. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 28. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


Gallery I 
Gallery VI. 
Gallery XI 


Gallery XVI . 
Educational Corridor . 


Course: Some Aspects of Modern Art. Margaret 
Fairbanks Marcus. (For Members; Non-Members 
call Educational Department.) 

Song Recital. English Duo, London and New York. 
Young People. Play: Little Women. Storybook 
Players, Cleveland Heights High School. Drama- 
tized by Sara Spencer; directed by Dr. Dina Rees 
Evans. 

Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p.m.). 
Gallery Talk: Armor Court. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
Lecture: Sculpture Today. Marshall Fredericks, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

Lecture: A View of Malta. Teresa Strickland Colt, 
New York. 

Young People. Music Program: Musical Tour of 
the United States. Junior Chorus and Students, 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, directed by 
Marie Fritzinger Butler. 

Radio-Phonograph Program. Helen Leino. 
Gallery Talk: Tour of Museum. Dana Church. 
Lecture with Films: Getting the Most out of 
Visual Aids in Education. Leslie E. Frye, Director, 
Visual Education, Cleveland Board of Education. 
St. Matthew Passion. J. S. Bach. Directed by 
Walter Blodgett and Sponsored by the Music 
Department, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Admission Free, Severance Hall. 

Lecture by Herbert Read, Beaconsfield, England. 
Young People. Demonstration: Portraits in Phys- 
ical Education. Elementary Groups from Cleveland 
Public Schools, directed by Miss Edwina Jones. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p.m.). 
Gallery Talk: Tour of Museum. Marguerite 
Munger. 

Film: The Mad Emperor. Based on Neumann’s 
The Patriot, with Harry Bauer. In French with 
English subtitles. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Exhibition of the Month: Stained Glass—Design 


and Process. 


. Portraits of Distinguished Negro Citizens, in co- 


operation with The Friendly Inn and circulated 
by The Harmon Foundation (through April 7). 


. Caricatures and Cartoons (through April 14). 
. Lithographs of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
. How Modern Artists Paint People. 
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NEW ENGLAND WINTER SCENE 
a Lithograph by Currier & Ives, 1861, after a painting by George H. Durrie 
Gift of Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin on her 93rd Birthday, 1945 


LION ON THE WATCH 


Jean Léon Géréme, French, 1824-1904 
Gift of Mrs. F. W. Gehring in Memory of her Husband, F. W. Gehring, 1945 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
LEWIS BLAIR WILLIAMS 
JouNn HUNTINGTON HoRD 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
HAROLD T. CLARK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
RALPH M. CoE WILLiaAM G. MATHER 
EDWARD B. GREENE LAURENCE H, NoRTON 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-offciis 
HAROLD T. CLARK EDWARD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
HAROLD T. CLARK LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex-officiis 
RALPH M. COE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE LEwis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
E. S. BURKE, JR. Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
STEVENSON BURKE HELEN HUMPHREYS 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Davin S. INGALLS 
HENRY Hunt CLARK Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Mrs. HowARD P. EELLS’ Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
BROOKS EMENY Woops KING 
A. C. ERNST ELRoy J. KULAS 
PAUL L. FEIss HERBERT F., LEISY 
WALTER L. FLORY A. M. Luntz 
Mrs.JAMES A.FoRD Mrs.MALCOLM L.MCBRIDE 
FINLEY M. K. FosTER SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. H. NORWEB 
Mrs. THOMAS S.GRASSELLI MRS.MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. WORCESTER R. WARNER 
SALMON P. HALLE ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS MRS. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
GROVER HIGGINS S. D. WISE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director LouIsE G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Si-via A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder MINNIE H. 
Membership Secretary Emeritus I. T. FRaARY 
In Charge of Membership EpitH BuRROUS 
In Charge of Publicity MARIE KIRKWOOD 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop MARIE E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RIcHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCaBe 

Assistant Superintendent JosEPH J. KRAYNAK 


LIBRARY 
Librarian 
Assistant Librarian 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 
Cataloguer CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
In Charge, Photographs HASSELTINE BOURLAND 


NELL G. SILL 
ELLA TALLMAN 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25 


LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m. and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p.m. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M.MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOOTE 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art SILVIA WUNDERLICH 
Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Far Eastern Art Howarp HOL.tis 
Curator of Near Eastern Art | Howarp HOLLIs 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings LouISE BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Curator Emeritus LouisE M. DUNN 
Administrative Supervisor MARGARET BROWN 
Supervisor,Children’s Work KATHARINE WICKS 
In Charge of Circulating Exhibits 
RutH F. RUGGLES 
Supervisors: MARGARET FAIRBANKS MARCUS, 
MARGUERITE MUNGER, DoROTHY VANLOOZEN 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


500,000 
250,000 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
5,000 
100 
100 
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